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American Sitx Hostgry.—The editor of the 
Bunker Hill Aurora, was shown a few days since 
some very beautiful specimens of silk hosiery for 
gentlemen, entirely of American fabric. He re- 
presents them asa neat and fine article, with eve- 
rv indication of durability, and as being equal if 
not superior to those of European manufacture.— 
The silk was produced and manufactured at Ded- 
ham, Mass., and sold at $10 per lb. 

It will be recollected by our readers, that in 
our calculations on the 12th instant, in which we 
compared the produce of 40 acres to be appro- 
priated to the culture of silk, with the cost of sup- 
porting the poor at the Alms-house of Balti- 
more city and county, we made our estimate at 
$4 per lb., and showed an excess over the latter 
of nearly six thousand dollars. The silk produced 
at Dedham, Massachusetts, to which we have al- 
luded, sold for $10 per lb., owing, we presume, 
to the superior value imparted to it in reeling. — 
Now then, if we were to take this as the value of 
the silk to be raised from the forty acres as pro- 
posed by us, it would give us $72,000; take from 
that amount, the poor-house charges, $22,848,- 
743, and there remains $49,151,254 cts. 

We do not allude to this circumstance with a 
view of exciting sanguine expectations ; but mere- 
ly to illustrate by facts, that even the maximum 
price, as mentioned by us, was within the pos- 
sibility of realization ; for if we know ourself, and 
we think we do, we would not willingly mislead 
the judgment under any circumstances, and the 
more especially where disastrous consequences 
might result to agriculturists. 

Judging from appearances, says the editor of the 
New England Farmer, the demand for cocoons 
and reeled silk, the coming season, will exceed 
the supply in a thousand fold. The silk manu- 


factories in Dedham, Mansfield and Boston, are 
depending principally upon the new crop for the 
raw material, The last year’s crop is already ex- 


hausted, and there is scarcely, as he states, a bale 
of foreign silk to be found in the commercial 
cities. Those, therefore, who may raise a crop 
this season may depend on its being sought for 
by the manufacturers and at a very liberal price. 

To encourage the culture of the mulberry and 
silk worm, the legislature of Massachusetts have 
passed a law granting a premium of 50 cts. per lb. 
on all the reeled silk raised in the state for two 


years. The good work must go forward!! 


Since the above was in type, we learn from 
the Providence, Rhode Island, Journal, that a large 
association exists at that city, under the title of 
the Valentine Silk company, “who have entered 
upon the growth of the mulberry, rearing of the 
worms, and manufacture of the silk in good earn- 
est.—They have made a considerable quantity of 
rich stuffs in silk already; and they have a six- 
horse engine power, $0,000 trees from 4 to 5 
years old, and from 6 to 8 feet high. Each tree, 
on an average, yielding half a pound of silk a tree 
—worth, when on the spool, $5 per pound— 
making the income of the whole plantation $75,- 
000 per year.” 

This estimate we think too high, and we will 
briefly state our reasons. All the results as far 
as they have come under our knowledge, prove 
that a mulberry tree of 6 years of age, yields a- 
bout 30lbs of foliage, which is competent to feed 
600 worms during the season, so that it would 
take 2} trees, instead of 1, of the age mentioned 
above, to raise half a pound of silk, which at the 
the general average of 3,000 worms, (or cocoons,) 
toa pound of reeled silk, would give us 6,000lbs 
of silk, instead of 15,000 as stated above, and at 
the price as given, $5 per lb, would produce $30,- 
000. This we presume to be a much nearer ap- 
proximation to the real state of the case, than the 
estimate contained in the quoted paragraph. The 
average produce of trees of the age stated, as 
tested by experience, would be about $ 1-5 ounces 
of silk. 





AcricuttTurat Societies---The legislature of 
Indiana, with a foresight which reflects great cre- 
dit upon the law-givers of that stripling in the 
confederacy, have passed a law providing for the 
organization of Aricutturat Societies in the 





several counties of that state, as also for a GEN- 


BRAL STATE society, all which .are endowed 
with chartered privileges, The business of or- 
ganizing the societies, in their incipient state, is 
made a part of the duty of the Commissioners of 
the several counties, and thus they becomes part 
of the machinery of the government of the state, 
who not only foster, but give them being. ‘This 
early attention to a subject of such deep import- 
ance to the agricultural - interests of * Indffina, 
speaks volumes of praise in behalf of those to 
whom the people have confided the sacred trust 
of law-making; and we really should rejoice to 
see those who are placed in the same relation in 
our own and other states, willing to profit by the 
experience of this young but thrifty and rapidly 
growing sister of the west. We have with con- 
siderable labor, prepared an abstract of the law, 
which we shall speedily publish for the informa- *” 
tion of our readers. 





Acricutturat Bountits.—The legislature 
of Connecticut duly impressed with the impor+ 
tance of introducing the silk culture into that state 
as a branch of its husbandry, have passed a law 
granting a bounty of one dollar on every hundred 
mulberry trees, which may be set out at such dis- 
tances from each other as will best favor their 
growth and the collection of their leaves, and 
cultivate them until they are five years old. The 
same law grants a bounty of fifty cents on each 
pound of silk reeled in the present improved me- 
thod. 

Such attention by the legislative bodies of our 
country, towards the agricultural interests, we 
should be happy to see more general, as they serve 
to give an impetus to enterprise, and call into use- 
fulness, energies which long continued neglect 
had rendered almost lethargic. 





A writer in the Maine Farmer thinks that 150 
bushels of Indian corn might be raised on an acre 
of land, and he affirms, that his opinion has 
been carefully made up; that it never has been his 
object to countenance wild and visionary schemes 
of fancied improvements ; but to establish simple 
truth. He thus explains the possibility of effeetu- 
ating the desired object : 


“150 bushels is $8,400 gills, of course if we. 
can raise this number of ears on an acre, that will 





make one gill each, it will be done. We all 





‘know that it does not require a very large ear 
ta palde of shelled coro.” 

Now this is all very true, but the question to 
be determined js, can an acre of ground support 
the requisite number of stalks, and mature the 

. grain? We.do not pretend to decide either one 
“way or the other, but may be indulged with the 
remark that the writer is mo8t sanguine in his 
calculations ; more so, perhaps, than will ever be 
realised by his results. 


Tue Fruit-—The editor of the Wheeling Ga- 
zette says, that “since the return of mild weather 
he has examined the buds of several kinds of fruit 
inthe country, and have found nearly all the cher- 
ries destroyed, not one in twenty being alive ; the 

trees were injured by the cold weather of 
lastevinter, but there is yet a prospect of a tolera- 
ble crop of fruit. The upland orchards are prob- 
ably less injured than those on lower situations.” 

By the bye, the fact of the fruit trees in high si- 
tuations being less injured than those in low 
grounds, should admonish farmers and others who 
may plant ont orchards, not to locate them in bot- 
toms, which are always damp and much colder 
than more elevated grounds. Experiments made 
.. during the last winter showed a difference in fa- 
vor of the jatter, if we mistake not, of about four- 
teen degrees ; and this fact should serve to in- 
structus to reject the too prevalent opinion that 
hollows and bottom lands are warmer than hills. 
The idea of bleakness has been associated in most 
of our minds from our infancy with the latter ; 
and, probably, when a cold, piercing northwester 
breaks over the brow ofa hill, in its impetuous 
and chilling course, it may be more searching to 
the human frame ; but then it should be recollect- 
ed, that these very high winds, so shrewd and pe- 
netrating withal to the sensibilities of man, is an 
enemy to frost, and affords protection to vegeta- 
ble being ; whilst on the other hand, the continual 
damps and moisture in low grounds serve to gen- 
erate it, and thus blight those germs, on the un- 
impaired integrity of which, all fruit is dependent 
for its vitality and power to ripen. 


EARLY FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Mr. Mitchell a distinguished Horticulturist of 
Charleston, S. Carolina, recently presented the 
editor of the Courier, of that place, with a couple 
of bowls of most beautiful full-grown ripe cherries 
of most exquisite flavor. 

Col. Perkins, of Boston, has large peaches in 
his hot-house, and grapes that will be ripe in a- 
bout six weeks—and a correspondent} of the New 
York Star,says that he hes already tasted this 
season ripe peaches and grapes, from the, hot- 
house of Mr. Prime, at Hell-gate. 

‘In Baltimore on Saturday last, our market was 


tolerably well supplied with green peas at $1 25 


We the vegetable way, the good folks of Flori- 
da are equally blessed. As early as the 7th inst., 
new Irish potatoes of good’ size, had been upon 
the tables in that quarter, and the early corn was 
ready to tassel. 


THE FARMER. 


"Soins AND PLoveuinc—-Sir Humphrey Davy 
in his lecture on soils, says that the methods of 
cultivation miust be different for different soils. 
The same practice which will be excellent in one 
case may be destructive in another. Deep plough- 
ing may be a very profitable practice in a rich 
thick soil ; and in a fertile shallow soil, situated 
upon cold clay or sandy subsoil, it may be ex- 
tremely prejudicial. In a moist climate when the 
quantity of rain that falls annually equals from 40 
to 60 inches, a siliceous sandy soil is much more 
productive than in dry districts ; and in such situ- 
ations, wheat and beans require a less coherent 
and absorbent soil than in drier situations ; and 
plants having bulbous roots, will flourish in a soil 
containing as much as 14 parts out of 15 of sand. 

Even the exhausting powers of crops will be 
influenced by like circumstances. In cases where 
plants cannot absorb sufficient moisture, they must 
take up more manure, And in Ireland, Cornwall 
and the western highlands of Scotland, corn will 
exhaust less than in dry inland situations. Oats 
particularly in dry climates, are impoverishing in 
a much higher degree than in moist ones. 
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Tue CuEenoropium Quinoa.---The plant de- 
scribed below, has been successfully cultivated in 
and near this city by Mr. Gideon B. Smith, since 
1829. In 1830 he presented us with-a dish of 
it, and we can bear testimony to its fine qualities. 
At the instance of Mr. Smith, a lieutenant in our 
navy procured two bottles of the seed from a far- 
mer in the mountains some distance from Chilli. 
They were procured in the interior at the sugges- 
tion of Mr.S., because the article as sold in the 
shops of Peru but rarely germinates, owing to its 
having been submitted to a process of heating to 
destroy the egg of an insect of the wevil kind, 
which is deposited on it. To this cause it is, that 
we are to ascribe the ill success which has gene- 
rally attended the attempts to introduce its culture 
both in Europe and this country. It has been 
brought here by our sea-captains occasionally 


}since about 1805 or 1806 ; but has rarely if ever 


vegetated, and was given up by most who tried its 
cultivation as impracticable : fortunately, howev- 
er, it fell to the lot of a man who never tires in the 
pursuit of science,-—or in his endeavors to add 





to the comforts of life—to unfold the mystery 





to him our countrymen are indebted, for one of 
the greatest delicacies of the vegetable family 
which has been introduced among us for many 
years. 


Chenopodium Quinda—Humboldt states (as we 
have quoted in the Encyc. of Gard. 2d edit. 
§948,) that this plant, in Mexico, ranks in utility 
with the potato, the maze, and the wheat. 
leaves are used as spinach or sorrel, or as greens; 
and the seeds in soups and broths, or as rice.— 
Throughout great part of South America, and es- 
pecially in Peru, the seeds are in as common use 
as rice is in Hindostan. The seeds are consider- 
ed more heating than rice, and on that account 
they are frequently given to domestic poultry to 
make them lay early. The plant is an annual, 
and in general appearance resembles the .2’triplex 
hortensis, or French spinach; and, under the 
same circumstances of soil, climate, &c., will 
grow to about the same height as that plant. The 
seeds are small, yellowish white, round, some- 
what flattened, about a line in fiameter, and, on 
a cursory glance, might be mistaken for those of 
millet. Mixed with the latter seeds, and fermen- 
ted, a pleasant kind of beer is said to be produced. 
They are contained in a single envelope, from 
which they are very easily separated. The 
Quinéa was first introduced into England in 1822; 
and it has ripened seeds at Kew. No particular 
notice, however, appears tohave been taken of the 
plant till this season, when it has been grown by 
A. B. Lambert, Esq., V. P. L.S., at Boyton, where 
it has ripened abundance of seeds on plants vary- 
ing from $ ft. to 7 ft. inheight. These seeds Mr. 
Lambert will, no doubt, distribute all over Eu- 
rope; and, we trust, the plant will now have 4 
fair trial both in gardens and fields. To do any 
good in producing nutritious seeds, the plant 
should be subjected to field culture, in which we 
see not the slightest difficulty. It might be sown 
very thinly in drills, 3 ft. apart, at about the same 
season as barley, and the plants afterwards thin- 
ned to the distance of 1 ft. apart. There appears 
at present, no reason whatever why it should not 
become as common in the fields of Europe as bar- 
ley, wherever that grain can be cultivated. In the 
meantime, we hope it will be tried first in gardens, 
in order to raise abundance of seed for future 
experiments in the field.— Gard.( Eng.) Magazine. 


Cu.tore or THE Ruta Baca.—We make the 
following extract from a communication on the 
subject by Mr. John Barstow, of Mount Hope, 
Maine, published in the Mechanic and Farmer : 


Ruta Baca—Swepisn Turnip—Lapranp 
Turnip—different names applied to the same ve- 
getable, was introduced into this country since 
the commencement of the present century and 
like most other innovations was frowned upon 
by the generality of our farmers. It soon how- 
ever got into good company by the influence of 
Messrs, Lowel, Prince, Buel, Derby, and others, 
and maintains its standing among the more in- 
telligent agriculturists in N. E. and the Northern 
States. Like other kinds of turnip it does better 
in the northern than in the southern sections of 
the Union. Our own State has produced greater 
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—== any ottier.. There is nothing but a|way. It saves one ‘hoeing, which is as much | mers who, on. warm and dry soils, had been ena-_ - 
—and & ili tamale dow observation wanted to make | work nearly, as to transplant, and the roots are | bled to plant earlier, have had the leaves of all the. 
ne of it amost valuable acquisition to our stock grow-| more uniform in size. About one pound of seed | young plants which had comé up, cut down by 
: ing community. Maine, is destined to become /|is the right quantity to the acre—this will allow | severe frost. There will be very little if any ear- 
amity one of the first if not the first state in the Union’ the insects a liberal supply and a chance to trans-|ly fruit. The wliéat crops generally through the 
many for stocks We can never compete with other | plant into vacancies. ‘| country show almost unprecedented injury from. 
sections in grain; but we can become successful} Subsequent Culture.—-When the weeds begin | the severe cold of the winter. _ On the rich low 
18 Wé competitors in the different races of animals, and | to annoy the plants, which will be the case when grounds of the upper James River, usually sown . 
edit wool will be our great staple, and hereafter sup-| they are 6 or 8 inches high, give the first hoeing, entirely in May wheat, the destruction is greater 
tility ply factories, standing, where now is heard only | avoid wounding the plants or hilling them up.— than is known élsewhere From a private letter 
The the rushing of waters and hootings of the night| Examine the field—and when you find the cut-|(of March $1) from the owner of a body of this 
sunt hirds!!! worm has run his race, thin the plants, so that they | very fertile and valuable kind of land, in Gooch-. 
ce. Soil—Any soil suitable for corn will answer | may stand from 9 to 12 inches apart, and fill va-|land, we take the following statement. “Our 
bes for the Ruta Baga. The greatest crops grown | cancies by transplanting, first twisting off all the|May wheat, on the stiffest James River low 
1 use in the State were on what is called our rocky up-|large leaves from the plant. Not one in a hun-| grounds above the falls, is so entirely destroyed 
idere land, such as is seen on all our hills free from} dred will fail. When the weeds appear again, by the severity of the winter, that some have al-. 
sont ledge. A sandy or clayey loam answers very|hoe. In general two hoeings are sufficient. ready decided to sow the land in oats—and all 
to well, if not very light or stiff. The crop of H.}| Harvesting— About the first of November, | are hesitating whether it is not advisable, and on- 
aad Warren, now of this city, was grown in 1883 on_| get all things in order, and on a pleasant and dry |ly waiting the latest hour that it will answer to- 
" ier rocky land, one fourth of an acre producing $75 | day, have a hoe sharpened for a man to go for-| sow oats, to decide—to see what change may pos- 
P the bushels. That of Mr. Lane of Anson, 1834,| ward and cut off the tops, another to follow with a| sibly take place in that time. At present, the pros- 
will same soil, 288 bushels on one fourth of an acre.| hook, which may be made of a pitchfork | with | pect appears utterly hopeless. Other wheats are 
The My own in 1835, more than 1350 on an acre and | the shank turned to a right angle, with which to | much injured—but this is worst.” 
vee a half, and on a part of the field more than 1100 | draw the roots from the ground. Let them re-| In our own neighborhood, (Caroline co.) the 
L on bushels per acre was in part on a light clay loam. | main one or two days for the dirt, which adheres wheat on marled land, having been in @ measure 
mt of Either of these crops is believed greater than any | to dry ; when 4 rows may be thrown together in protected by the peculiar warming power of that 
nen for which a premium has been awarded, by the|heaps. The cart passing between the heaps, al-| manure, shows a superiority to wheat on other 
cod Mass. Ag. Society. lows two men to fill it ina very short time.—|lands, much greater than in proportion to the 
won Seed Time in Maine.—As soon as the season | They should not be put into the cellar till well | mere difference of fertility—and it may be antici- 
The is suitable for planting corn, sow the turnip. If| divested of dirt. If they are they will rot before | pated that the benefit of marl on wheat this year, 
899: sown sooner, the garden flea will devour the leaf,|SPring- If a large quantity is stored together it will be double as is generally seen after favorable 
alr before the third one starts, and blast your hopes; | Will be necessary to give them fresh air till De- masoaed ; 
f the if delayed much after the first of June, the crop cember. see . uiiaead §{F Since the above was in type, we have had 
1 by pty ap — - Afewr ~~ — = P99 cg oo a wahy for the gece a very interesting conversation with the intelligent 
a ar ‘ . ° 
—e of ‘May, dic naa sey apt ‘aoa ed These are valuable for all domestic animals, hor-| @ditor of the Ohio Farmer, who has recently tra- 
™, * half, ~} neat stock, sheep, qo and poultry. If me velled about 250 miles in his own state. He as- 
; : : ; for which they are best? my answer would. sures us that wherever he went, the prospects for a 
Eu- Preparation of Soil.—If you cultivate on al , t, the prospe 
ve 4 stiff soil, ae or 8 inches deep the fall pre- om ae - = ol deican wheat crop were unusually bad ; that it has suffer- 
fens pce area ae a ae > ae sire milk and make as much and as good butter as in| ¢d in Ohio, both from the severity of the winter 
a siphon on ts rave ep gr eee ir i summer, by having a bushel per day. Swine will| and from the fly. In west Pennsylvania, and east 
own have found better, than that from a stock. I ha well on them r ma er my re = ©8.— | of the Alleghanies, as he travelled hither, appear- 
ame have grown 600 bushels to the acre on sandy ates wy-4 ce el per. = Fd ianeaens ances were equally discouraging. 
hin- loam by carting on the sward 6 cords manure and \ Pray any P : ay’ i oe 
ears spreading it even, then ploughing 5 inches deep, ee ae, ne Pee To the editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 
hot turning the sward, as smooth as possible and lay- Sin—Last week J passed a few days in Virginia’ 
bar- ing on the furrows 5 cords leached ashes, and Tue Cror Prospects. and was much concerned to find in the parts I tra. 
the harrowing lengthways of the furrows. If the} We have before us papers from New York, | versed,and to learn from other counties of the state, 
ens, soil is quite wet, ridge by turning two furrows to-| Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina and the | that the wheat crop is extremely unpromising : so 
ture gether with a horse plough, which will bring the il lining of the injuri tained b much so indeed that it was the general opinion of 
ine. rows a good distance from.each other. The| ¥°S 2 Complaining of the injuries sustained’ DY | the farmers, that the crop east of the mountains 
practice of ridging on a dry soil is a bad one in| the winter grain. In many instances it is stated | (the western part of the State I did not hear from) * 
this climate. I prefer spreading the manure be-| that entire wheat fields have been ploughed up and | would not be equal in quantity to seed sown. In 
the cause the fibrous roots run all over the ground in| (ior crops planted. The rye has not suffered so | 89me situations the unusual severity of the last 
the search of food, and if it is only given under the PP aS: “* ee lle ae winter injured the crops severely, in addition to 
ope plant, they will not find so much, as if evenly dis- much. In the Valley of Virginia, where the! which the fly has this spring taken possession of 
A ’ tributed in the soil. wheat crop has failed for the last four years suc-| the remainder, and left the unfortunate owner al~ 
di Sowing Seed.—Every cultivator, in a large |cessively, there will not be half an average crop; | most without a share. 
AND way, should have a drill, which may be made by | and some indulge in their fears so much, as to} One fact I learned which may be worth notic- 
ve- a joiner for two or three dollars, and with which, th 1 sot be reali 4. The | ‘2g in relation to the history of the wheat. fly and 
nce a man will plant, cover and yoll an acre in two | **Y - nb sente-a~ terrane © | its ravages: . 
and hours. About 2 1-2 feet is a good distance for | following from the May number of the Farmers’| 4 farmer in‘ Spottsylvania, showed me part ofa 
pou the rows apart in this climate. If sown so far a-| Register, is equally discouraging as to the effect | field which from some delay in getting it cleared 
>We part that the plants do not wholly cover the ground | on the rich clayey lands of the James River, (Va.) | Of its last year’s crop, -was seeded with wheat so 
> of when grown, the roots are not go large. The though it discl fact in relati the effect | /at in December that the seed did not vegetate 
ers, root does best in moisture with shade. My gene- | “!°U8" ¥ “iscloses @ tact in relation to the elect | «ii the warm weather which occurred in January, 
in- ral practice has been to sow the seeds in the drills | Of marl, worthy of every consideration. while the other portion of the same field was sow- 
ern where they are to grow. Some prefer transplant-| “The corn planting has been made very late, | ed in good season and the wheat was as see 4 
ms ing, and | am not quite sure it is not as good a| by wet, as well as by cold weather :‘and those @r-!as usual. The wheat on that portion of the . 
; 
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., Which was sowed late was less winter-killed than 
that sowed early—but it is now far more thickly 
“beset with the fly than the early wheat. Indeed 
I never before saw the fly in such overwhelming 
numbers as in this late sowed portion of the field. 
Has it not been generally supposed that the wheat 
fly deposits its eggs in the fall? and is not the 
fact above stated a strong disprover of this the- 
ory? I shall be happy sir, to learn your opinion 
on this point. I requested the owner of the field 
to state to you the particulars of this case which 
he promised to do. Your friend, a 


Wootr.—It is stated in the New-Bedford Ga- 
zette, that a company had been formed in an east- 
ern city, who have sent on an agent to Europe to 
purchase two hundred thousand pounds of wool, 
which they intend to sell, even at a loss, for the 
purpose of depressing the price of the article the 
ensuing season. — 

Notwithstanding the quantity of wool reported 
to have been ordered is set down with such great 
particularity, we have no faith whatever in the ac- 
curacy of the fact represented, nor in the motive 
assigned, not that we would, in the least, question 
the honesty of the belief of the very respectable 
editor of the paper whence the statement emanates. 
We, however, reject it, because, in the first place, 
persons who would enter into such an iniquitous 
combination against the rights and interests of their 
fellow-citizens, would be too fearful of provoking 
popular indignation to divulge a scheme of such 
mischievous tendency; and, secondly, because 
publicity would defeat the very aim and end of 
their conspiracy. But there are other motives of 
equal moment, which would prevent the formation 
’ of any such unhallowed associations. It must be 
obvious, that none but persons deeply interested 
in depressing the price of the article would dream 
of jeoparding their means in such a scheme, and 
men of this character, to the eastward in particu- 
lar, understand the operation of trade too well to 
adventure in so short sighted an enterprise. They 
know that demand and supply must always, by 
the unerring and unchangeable laws of commerce, 
regulate price, and that any effect which such a 
measure might produce, would be too temporary 
to be an object worthy of their consideration ; 
that to be wesngy beneficial, their importations 
must be continued from year to year, and that in 
such a game of booty, they, themselves, would be 
the greatest losers. Nor do the objections to giv- 
ing credence to this reported procedure—a_ pro- 
cedure at once immoral and dishonest, stop here. 
The only effect which could arise from the de- 
pression of the price of wool for any considerable 
time, would necessarily force the growers of it 
from the business, a result which, by decreasing 
the quantity raised, would enhance the value of 
the article, and thus bring about a state of things 


the very opposite of that intended to be produced 
by the alleged combination, , 





‘THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 
We have noticed this report, not that we think 
it entitled to any serious consideration, because it 
carries on its very face such strong evidence of its 
absurdity, as to defeat its object, in the minds of 
all sensible persons; but to express our regret, 
that such crude and ill-digested rumors ghould 
find a place in our public journals, as they sub- 
serve no good purpose whatever, and only tend to 
engender heart-burnings and distrust at home ; and 
to create very unfavorable impressions abroad, 
with respect to the honor and integrity of our peo- 


ple. 











THE GARDENER. 


Removat or a Grare.---There is an impres- 
sion prevailing amongst many horticulturists that 
if a grape, which has once borne, be removed, it 
will not bear the ensuing season : and some go so 
far as to say it will not bear again in a leas num- 
ber of years than it did originally from the cut- 
ting. The first opinion may, probably, asa gen- 
eral rule be correct; but then we conceive it to be 
within the power of the person making the re- 
moval, to form an exception to that rule, if he ob- 
serve due care in taking upand transplanting his 
We have a very fine Miller’s Burgundy 
in our yard, now four years old, which bore last 
year and the preceding one: from its luxuriant 
growth, it became troublesome to manage in the 
situation it first occfpied, and we determined to 
remove it; but fearful that it would put it back 
in its bearing, we first consulted a gardener 
of considerable experience, who gave it as his 
opinion, that if removed it would not bear for two 
years, and probably not then. 


This for several weeks deterred us from carry- 
ing our attention into effect: for, the grape being 
an excellent bearer, we were unwilling to hazard 
the loss of so grateful a prospective treat as we 
anticipated from the luscious fruit it yields. How- 
ever, after reasoning with ourself—having listen- 
ed, probably, more to our wishes than an impar- 
tial exercise of the judgment would warrant—we 
determined in our own mind, that up it should 
come ; and, in despite of our fears, had absolute- 
ly conceived the belief, that it would not be-ar- 
rested in its bearing. ‘Things thus arranged, we 
employed a careful hand to dig up our vine, and 
personally attended to the uncovering and tracing 
of every root, tap, lateral, branchings, and all their 
delicate attachments. The tap root. we succeed- 
ed in getting up without injury: the lateral roots, 
where too long for convenient transplanting, were 
carefully cut off so as to leave a smooth surface, 
a very keen knife purposely sharpened for the oc- 
casion, being used in the operation. Prior to tak- 
ing up the vine, we had a hole prepared much 
deeper than necessary to receive the root. At the 
bottom of which we put four spades full of long 
stable manure, and upon the top of thata com- 
post, formed in the proportion of one spade full 
of leached ashes to six of rich mellow loam. Af- 
ter we had filled the hole with this compost, we 
plaged the vine in jt, and nearly filled it up with 


° 








vine. 


a muck made of the same, say to within aboat six 
inches from the surface of the ground. ‘The re- 
maining space we had filled with the dry com- 
post, which was well pressed down around the 
roots of the vine. To prevent the roots from be- 
ing disturbed, we confined the branches ‘firmly a- 
gainst the wall. . 

The removal did not take place till the 14th of 
March, and netwithstanding the lateness of the 
season, the vine has not bee retarded in its v 
tation in the least,is now studded with bunch- 
es of young grapes, and bids fair to afford a full 
crop. 

This is hut a solitary instance, and it is unfair 
to assume from its success, that it would answer 
as a general rule; but we incline to the belief, 
that if equal care were taken, in the removal of 
vines, the bearing in a majority of cases would not 
be retarded. 


EFFECTS OF THE LAST WINTER ON VEGETATION. 

We are indebted to an esteemed correspondent 
and observant farmer of North Carolina, for the 
following extract froma very interesting letter on 
the effects of the intense cold weather of the past 
winter, upon the vegetable tribe in his part of the 
country. By such attention to the influence of 
seasons of peculiar severity, upon vegetation, much 
good may arise in awakening an inquiry as to the 
application of some preventive means, so that the 
fruit trees, the more delicate species of the fruit 
bearing shrubbery, and vegetable family generally, 
may be preserved. Our correspondent asks .for 
directions to protect his fig bushes from being cut 
down by the frost. We know of nothing more 
effectual than covering them with plaited straw, or 
matting, and putting round the roots a warm bed 
of long stable manure. 

Brinkneyville, Halifax Co. N. C. 
April $0, 1835. 

To the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener : 

Sir: The results of elections and those causes 
which may have led to them are generally view- 
ed with deep interest; but why not with greater 
interest, the effects or results of those changes pro- 
duced by uncommon seasons on the vegetable 
world,---that world which is, in fact, the founda- 
tion of human sustenance ?_ If more of the con- 
sequences of seasons too wet or too dry; or of 
weather very hot or very cold, in different places, 
were detailed in agricultural periodicals or else- 
where, it might be attended with important advan- 
tages. As knowledge is power, especially in ag- 
ricultural pursuits ; so such results as above nam- 
ed would greatly tend to guard against the injuri- 
ous effects of similar vicissitudes, or even, in some 
cases, to turn them into benefit. 

The severity of the past winter here, (and in 
many other parts of North America as stated in 
public accounts,) is without a recollected parallel: 
and it would appear that the injury done to dor- 
mant vegetation has been correspondently great. 
I hope I will not incur the censure of egotism 
when I take for example, as injuries done in this 
corner of the union, those with which I am most 





familiar, viz. the loss my ownlittle plantation has 
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sustained. To begin with grape vines. Differ-|} shoots, surrounding the whole-shoot, and pro- 








ent kinds ‘endured the winter’s severity well, with 


the following exceptions. Some Malaga vines, 
raised from the seed of Malaga grapes, which ‘were 


but little injured other winters, were killed to the 

und or entirely destroyed. English vines 

tly injured or totally killed. So the French, 
and some of my Scuppernongs (a vine remarka- 
ble for hardihood) were killed to the ground. 
They were small ones, which had been trimmed 
in the early part of winter, and warm weather 
soon thereafter ensuing, they bled profusely ; for 
I observe around their trunks a black crust, occa- 
sioned by bleeding and freezing, which being re- 
moved, is accompanied by the bark. ‘he large 
Scupperndngs, and those not having bled freely, 
are uninjured. The injured have generally sprout- 
ed again from near the ground ; how mach they 
will be eventually injured or retarded in growth, 
if at all, I am unable to say, either from my own 
experience, or that of others. Isabellas, Cataw- 
bas, Madeiras, &c. were even less damaged than 
the common bunch grape vines, of spontaneous 
growth here: for the last named, in some cases, 
had the ends of their-branches killed. 

I proceed to trees. My new Chinese Mulber- 
ries, [the Morus Multicaulis] endured the severe 
frosts very well. The only injury is, that the top 
ends of some branches bave been killed. Not so 
another kind of tree from the “sublime empire,” 
called here the China tree, or Pride of China. If 
all in America have been so rudely treated by last 
winter’s frosts as the ‘ew I had, we may have to 
send across the ocean for a new supply. I have 
been credibly informed their destruction is gene- 
ral in this part of our country. 

The severe freezings in February, together with 
a warm spell of weather in January, destroyed all 
our plumbs and most of our peaches in the germ. 
My fig bushes have to take a new start from the 

und. This however is not very uncommon 
for this bush with me. By the by, I should like 
to see, in the “Farmer & Gardener” some direc- 
tions for effectually protecting these vali~‘te 
bushes from being destroyed, or cut down by se- 
vere cold. Asto garden vegetables, the destruc- 
tion of many usually exposed with impunity, was 
general, such as collards and cabbages, common- 
ly left out during the winter in this mild climate, 
with their roots covered with earth and heads 
turned towards the south. So also the you 
plants of the forenamed vegetables, from seed so 
in the fall for early spring transplanting. 
Yours, &c. Smney WELLER. 





[From the Horticultural Register.] 
BEsT MODE OF DESTROYING CATERPILLARS. 


Mr. FessENDEN.—Is there not some misap- 
prehension in the communication of Mr. Ives in 
the American Gardener’s Magazine, relative to the’ 
Garden and Orchard Caterpillar? Can he mean 
by that insect, the scourge of our apple trees, and 
of our wild cherry trees, for the destruction of 
which Col. Pickering’s judicious instrument was 
intended? If so, the habits of the insect in Essex 
and in Norfolk are essentially different. I have 


been familiar with this insect for forty years, and 
never in a single instance, did I discover its eggs 
covered by a leaf; with me, it deposits eggs in 
the autumn, at the extremity of the last year’s 
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tected simply by a varnish. This-varnish reflect- 
ed by the rays of the sun enables you to detect it 
in winter and spring. It is not a new discovery, 
that thesproper time of dislodging them is ‘before 
they are‘ developed. The suggestion was made 
twenty years since by John Prince, Esq,, and: I 
have been in the constant practice of destroying 
them before the month of May. 

I observe that the Pitmaston white cluster 
grape has risen in England to the rank which it 
deserves, Mr. Andrew Thompson and Loudon 
having recommended it to the public as among 
the first seven for cultivation in the open air in 
England. I shall be able this year to prove its 
value, both for external cultivation and for early 
and dale forcing, and in the interim I shall be a- 
ble to supply all who may be disposed to try it. 

Joun LowE Lt. 

The Pitmaston White Cluster is a seedling, 
grown in Yorkshire, hardy, prolific, and produc- 
ing berries as large as those of the Golden Chas- 
selas. Of its originality there can be no question. 
Its distinctive. characters are as well marked as 
those which distinguish a melon from a squash. 


F 

Remarks by T. G. F.—-We are unier great 
obligation to the highly respected author of the a- 
bove communication, and solicit the continuance 
of similar favors. 

The insect-which Mr. Ives in the Gardener’s 
Magazine denominates the “ Moth of the orchard, 
or garden caterpillar,” and represents as having 
been found on “trees speckled with occasional 
dead leaves, adhering to the branches so firmly as 
to require considerable force to dislodge them,” 
does not exactly coincide with that which is thus 
described by Dr. T, W. Harris in a discourse de- 
livered before the Mass. Hort. Soc. “The cater- 
pillars of the apple tree, which are hatched from 
those curious ring like clusters of eggs surround- 
ing young twigs, are, as you well know, furnish- 
ed with jaws, and devour the leaves of this tree. 
They have also sixteen legs, and in crawling from 
leaf to leaf, and branch to branch, spin from their 
lips a delicate thread, which is a clue to conduct 
them back to the shelter of their many-coated, 
silken tents. From the first to the middle of 
June they descend from the trees, and seclude 
themselves in various hiding places. Each one 
then weaves round its body a smal! silken shroud 
‘or cocoon, fills the meshes with a yellowish pow- 
} der, slips off and packs in one end of its old coat, 
and appears in a new form, that of a brown chry- 
salis, or pupa devoid of prominent legs and wings. 
Sixteen days afterwards the pupa skin is rent, a 
moth* issues from it, ejects from its mouth a 
quantity of liquid matter to sofien the end of its 
cocoon, and then forces its way out. In the moth 
state it is furnished with a very short tongue, and 
subsists only on the honey and «dew of plants.” 
Not only John Prince, Esq., but many others 
have urged the expediency of attacking orchard 
caterpillars in the egg-state. A number of wri- 
ters for the N. E. Farmer, have, from time to 
time, advised that mode of effecting their destruc- 
tion. Among others, “4 Farmer” says, “Now is 
the time [August] to destroy caterpillars. The 
eggs, from which they are produced are now to 





be found in bunches on the twigs of fruit:-ttees. 
By taking off-these bunches, the vermin 
destroyed in the egg. The color-of the bunches 
is now so much darker than the’ bark of the-twig 
that they areeasily found; it willy by degrees, be- 
come lighter, until it will be very nearly the color 
of the bark. The eggs are laid in July...They re- 
main where laid, unaffected by any ehabge of 
weather, by frost or heat. until spring, when they 
are hatched'by the flowing of the ras 
vegetative power of the twig. Each bunch of 
eggs will produce a swarm of caterpillars that 
will have a nest by themselves. The nest is us- 
ually built on the branch that bore the. twig on 
which the eggs were laid. - 

As caterpillars have no disposition to leave the 
tree, on which they were hatched, until the time 
when they leave their nest and separate to come 
together no more, it is very easy to keep small 
trees from the nests by destroying the eggs. 

I found the first week in July this year,[1881,] 
that many bunches of eggs were then laid on my 
peach trees, and small apple trees. I have since 
taken from those trees more than five times the 
number of bunches of eggs that I have ever before 
seen on such trees in one year. © If in other places 
such quantities of eggs are laid as were on my 
trees, ant! they be not destroyed before hatching, 
the caterpillars, next spring, will eat-all befo 
them, in spite of all opposition. ' 

r. Francis Richardson, of Chelmsford, Mass., 
as that “The only effectual way to extirpate 
caterpillars that 1 ever found, is to find the eggs, 
and destroy them, which may be easily done,” 
&c. Thacher’s Orchardist likewise observes, 
“The eggs from which caterpillars are produced, 
are attached in clusters to the small twigs by a 
brownish colored miller in the month of August, 
and are securely covered with a gummy substance, 
unsusceptible of injury by the weather during 
winter,” &c. Indeed it has long been known 
that the easiest and most effectual wayeof getting 
rid of caterpillars is to destroy their eggs. ‘This 
fact, however, though known and practised on by 
individuals, is not perhaps sufficiently diffased to 
induce all the benefits which might result from its 
being more frequently repeated in publications 
devoted to the interests of cultivators. 

It is possible that the caterpillars of Mr. Ives, is 
the insect, which Dr. Harris has described in ‘the 
following article. 

“The autumnal caterpillar, or, as it is com- 
monly called, web-worm, has made its appearance 
in great numbers. Not only our forest and orna- 
mental trees, but our fruit trees are disfigured with 
their webs. The eggs are deposited on the ex- 
tremity of a branch. Thesyoung larve, when 
hatched (which happens from the last of June till 
the middle of August, some broods being early, 
others late,) cover the upper surface of the leaf 
with a web, beneath which they feed in company, 
devouring only the upper cuticle and parenchy- 
ma of the leaf, leaving the lower cuticle and ner- 
vures untouched. As they increase in size, the 
progressively extend their web downwards, ti 
eventually, it covers a large portion of the 
branch,” &c. Here, it seems the web of the in- 
sect covers the upper surface of the leaf i ‘of 
the leaf’s covering the eggs of the insect. We 
shall therefore not venture to assert that the web- 








* Bombyx castrensis. L. 


worm and caterpillar of Mr. Ives are identical, but 





both ag to be weavers, it is not im- 
thet they axe both of the same species. 


MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturpay, May 16, 1835. 
“The following articles were exhibited :— 
By Mr, Thomas Dixon, gardener to Mrs. Don- 
nell, a fine Cauliflower. 
By Mr: Thomas Kehoe, gardener to Col. B. C. 


ee SOF fine Cauliflower, measuring 9} 
. inches di 


and 28 7-8 inches circumference, 
the naked head. 


By Mr. Welhelms, gardener to Mr. Ridgely, of 
Hampton, 2 cauliflowers, half a peck of snap beans, 
cucumbers, &c. 

By Mr. Stronielle, a very fine bunch of aspara- 


e The weekly premium was awarded to Mr. 
Thos. Dixon for his cauliflower. 

The season has been very unfavorable for 
cauliflowers, as well as other vegetables, and 
hence our products have not equalled those of last 
year. * GIDEON B.SMITH, Cor. Sec’y. 


Tiana 
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Cows.—There is a vast difference in cows as 
regards the quality of their milk, as also the quan- 
tity which they yield daily to the farmer, or others 
fe possess them. This every one knows who 
has: given the subject that attention necessagy to 
peat him to judge correctly. There is alsoa 
difference in the quality of butter made from dif- 
ferent cows—some cows will yield pale, whapish 
butter, while others will produce that which is of 
a rich deep yellow, and altogether of a superior 
flavor and quality. Now to ascertain this, the 
milk of each cow should be set apart, not mixed 
with other cow’s milk, and the cream churned 
separately, and then the different qualities of but- 
ter can be accurately ascertained. Something, 
however, depends on the cool, airy situations 
where milk is .set,as also the state of the atmos- 
phere. If the weather is “muggy,” cream will 
not rise so well as when the air is pure, or the 
wind northerly or westwardly. 

Various ways are adduced to ascertain the good- 
ness of the milk of cows. The best and most 
simple is as follows : 

‘ake a glass tumbler of any size from half a 
pint upward—paste from the top downward a 
strip of white paper from one eighth to a quarter 
of an inch in width. Then with a pair of com- 
passes or dividers, space it off into half inch dis- 
tances—divide re me a with a pen of ink 
into quarters, eighthé and sixteenths,—which, for 
the want of a better term you may call ‘degrees.’ 
This done, take the fresh milk of a prime cow,— 
(one known to be such)—and {fill the tumbler to 
any degree marked on the paper—only remember 
the degree for future use—and set it away for any 
number of hours ina cool place, and the cream on 
the top may be seen through the glass as also 
the number of degrees of its thickness;—which 
should be noted down for future use. Then take 
the milk -of another cow and fill the tumbler to 
the same degree as was previously done—set it 
by in the same place, the same number of hours, 
in @ similar atmosphere, and the difference, if 
any, Will be perceived by the thickness of the 


cream standing 
paper as aforesa 

'y graduating a number of tumblers of the same 
size and shape, the goodness of the milk of any 
number of cows can be tested at one time, by ob- 
serving the above rules; which will be full as cor- 
rect, as different days will produce a difference in 
the thickness of cream. 
heifers can be tested; and the certainty or not 
whether they will make good cows can be easily 
known. Some dairy people procure graduated 
glasses on purpose to test the quality of milk from 
different cows. ‘This would be better if people 
had them—but as they have not, the above sim- 
ple method is within the reach and capacity of 
any one to put in practice. 


= 
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Prorertizs oF Sucar. 

The following on the uses and virtues of sugar, 
is rendered doubly interesting by the historical in- 
cidents which the learned author has so ingenious- 
ly wove into his article. 


Dutrone calls sugar the most perfect alimen- 
tary substance in nature, and the testimony of 
many physicians establishes the fact. Dr. Rush, 
of Philadelphia, says, in common with all who 
have analyzed it, that “sugar affords the greatest 
quantity of nourishment in a given quantity of 
matter, of any subject of nature.” Used alone it 
has fattened horses and cattle in St. Domingo, for 
a period of several months, during the time when 
the exportation of sugar and the importation of 
grain were suspended from the want of ships. 

The plentiful use of sugar in diet, is one of the 
best preventives that ever has been discovered of 
the diseases which are produced by worms. Na- 
ture seems to have implanted a love for this ali- 
ment in all children, as if it were on purpose to 
defend them from those diseases. 

Sir John Pringle tells us that the plague was 
never known to visit any country where sugar 
composes a material part of the diet of the inhab- 
itants. Would it not be salutary in cholera? 

Dr. Rush, Dr. Cullen, and many other physi- 
cians are of opinion that the frequency of malig- 
nant fevers of all kinds has been lessened by the 
use of sugar. Dr. Rush observes, that in disor- 
ders of the breast, sugar is the basis of many a- 
greeable remedies, and it is useful in weakness, 
and acrid defluxion in other parts of the body. 

The celebrated Tronchin, recommended “ Eau 
Sucre” for almost every malady. Dr. Fothergill 
was very anxious that the price of sugar should 
be sufficiently moderate to render it accessible to 
the mass of the people. From experiments made 
by some eminent French surgeons, it appears to 
be an anti-scorbutic, and this is confirmed by well 
known facts. 

Although sugar has for so long a time been us- 
ed in our alimentary preparations, it is only since 
it has been analyzed by the French chemists, that 
it has become to be considered in itself an ali- 
mentary substance. The base of sugar is a glu- 
tinous matter, which, in its proper combination, is 
extremely pure and perfectly soluble, and con- 
sequently in the most favorable circumstance 





for.easy digestion. It is therefore extremely 


In this way the milk of 
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wholesome. and nutfitious. Of this there is a- 
bundant proof:. During the crop time in the West 
Indies, all'is fat and flourishing ; the cattle which 
are fed on the cane tops and the scummings, be- 
come sleek, and in better condition, although more 
worked at that time than at any other. The ne- 
groes drink freely of the juicé, and the sickly a- 
mong them revive and become fat and healthy. 
In China and India the same beneficial effects are 
recorded. We are told by Sir George Stannton 
that in the former country, many of the slaves and 
idle persons are frequently missing about the time 
that the canes become ripe, hiding themselves, 
and living entirely in the plantations. 

A writer from India observes, “That eomfort 
and health arising to a poor family from a small 
patch of sugar cane, exclusively of what the jag- 
gry may sell for, can only be known to such as 
may have observed them in the time of cutting 
the canes, and noted the difference in their looks 
before the crop begins, and a month or six weeks 
after.” 

The Cochin Chinese consume a great quantity 
of sugar; they eat it generally with their rice, 
which is the ordinary breakfast of people of all 
ages and stations. A wholesome and pleasant 
ood. 

There is little else to be obtained in all the inns 
of the country but rice and sugar; it is the com- 
mon nourishment of travellers. The Cochin 
Chinese not only preserve in sugar all the fruits, 
but even the greater part of their leguminous ve- 
getables, gourds; cucumbers, radishes, artichokes, 
the grain of the Lotus, and the thick fleshy leaves 
of the aloe. They fancy nothing is so nourish+ 
ing as sugar. This opinion of its fattening pro- 
perties, has occasioned a whimsical law. The 
body guard of the king, selected for the purpose 
of pomp, are allowed a sum of money with which 
they must buy sugar canes, and they are compell- 
ed by law to eat a certain quantity daily. This 
is to preserve the en bon point and good looks of 
those soldiers who are honored by- approaching 
so near to the person of the king; and they cere 
tainly do honor to their masters by their hand- 
some appearance. ‘There are about five hundred 
of them equally sleek and plump, being actually 
fattened by sugar. Domestic animals, horses, 
buffaloes, elephants, are all fattened with sugar 

cane in Cochin China. 

Sugar has been found to be an antidote to the 

oison of verdigris, if taken speedily and in.ar 
bundance ; and, unlike many other organic sub- 
stances, its nutritious qualities are not liable to 
change from the operations of time or season. 

Porter on the Sugar. 


RECIPES. 
FOR THE TOILET. 


Cold cream pomatum for the complexion—Take 
an ounce of oil of sweet almonds, and halfa drachm 
each, of white wax and spermaceti, with a little 
balm. Melt these ingredients in a glazed pipkin, 
over hot ashes, and pour the solution into a mar- 
ble mortar ; stir it with the pestle until it becomes 
smooth and cold, then add gradually an ounce of 
rose water ; stir all the mixture till incorporated 
to resemble cream. This pomatum renders the 
skin at once supple and smooth. To prevent 
marks from the small pox, add a little powder-ef . 
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saffron. The pot.in which it is kept should have 
a bladder tied over it. 

Pearl water for the face---Put half a pound of 
best Spanish oil soap,*. scraped very fine, into a} 
gallon of boiling water; stir it well for some time; 
when cold add a quart of rectified spirits of wine, 
half an ounce of oil of rosemary, the juice of half 
adozen lemons (or if they are not convenient }Ib. 
of crem. tartar,) and 20z. borax. It is an excel- 
lent cosmetic for removing freckles and tan from 
the face, and for improving the complexion. With- 
out the two last ingredients, where there are no 
freckles to remove, it will be found a most pleasant 
beautifier of the skin, imparting to it both smooth- 
ness and. freshness. 

*By best Spanish oil soap, is meant the genuine 
castile soap, which eomes in oblong square wedg- 
es of about half a pound in weight. Ed. F. & G. 

Orange flower paste for the hands---Blanch 5 
or 6 lbs. of bitter almonds, by boiling in water, 
then beat them very fine in a marble mortar, with 
2 lbs. of orange flowers. If the paste be too oily, 
add to it some bean flower, finely sifted, but let no 
water enter the composition. 

To make the teeth white---A mixture of honey 
with the purest charcoal will prove an admirable 
cleanser. 

7 iad CULINARY. 

Mock Turtle Soup-—Scald a calf’s head with 
the skin on, and take off the horny part, which cut 
into two-inch square pieces : clean and dry them 
well in a cloth, and put them into a stew pan, 
with 4 quarts of water made as follows : take 6 or 
lb. of beef, a calf’s foot, a shank of ham, an on- 
ion, @ carrots, a turnip, a head of celery, some 
cloves and whole pepper, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
a little lemon peel, and a few truffles. Put these 
into 8 quarts of water and s‘ew them gently till 
the liquid is reduced one half; then strain off, and 
put it into the stew-pan with the horny parts of 
the calf’s head ; add some knotted marjorum, sa- 
vory, thyme, parsley chopped small, with some 
mace pounded, a little cayenne pepper, some green 
onions, a shallot cut fine, a few chopped mush- 
rooms, and a half a pint of Madeira wine. Stew 
these gently till the soup is reduced to two quarts, 
then heata little broth, mix some flour, smoothing 
it with the yolks of 2 eggs, and stir it over agen- 
tle fire till it is near boiling. Add this to the soup ; 
keep stirring as you pour it in, and continue stew- 
ing for another hour. When done, squeeze in the 
juice of half a lemon, half an orange, and throw in 
some boiled force meat balls; serve it up hot. 
This is deliciously gratifying and nutritive. 

Sauce Piguant-—Put 1 oz. of butter with two 
sliced onions into a stew pan, with a carrot, a pars- 
nip, a little thyme, laurel, basil, two cloves, two 
shallots, a clove of garlic, and some parsley; turn 
the whole over the fire until it be well coloured ; 
then shake in some flour, and moisten it with some 
broth, and a spoonful of vinegar. Let it boil over 
a slow fire; skim and strain it through a seive. 
Season it with salt and.pepper, and serve it with 
any dish required to be heightened in flavor. 

Roasting Ear Fritters---Grate the corn from 
off 15 ears of young and tender corn, with a large 
grater; mix two eggs and a table spoonful of flour; 
beat the whole well up together : should the corn 
not be young and milky add a spoonful or two of 








‘cream, or new milk. Fry ina swimming and hot 
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pan, and you will have one of the most delicious 
dishes which can be brought to the table. 





To purify Water.—Puta tea-spoonful of alum 
finely powdered, or dissolved in a small quantity 
of hot water, into four gallons of river, or other 
muddy water, stir it well, and then let it remain a 
short time, and all the impurities will settle to the 
bottom, and it will be nearly as fresh and clear as 
spring water. Put four or five drops*of sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol) into a decanter of impure wa- 
ter, it will cause the noxious particles to deposit 
themselves, and render the water wholesome. 





WE HAVE LIVED AND LOVED TOGETHER. 
We have lived and loved together, 
Through many changing years‘ 
We have shared each other's gladness, 
And wept each other's tears. 


I have never known a sorrow, 
That was not unsoothed by thee ; 

For thy smile can make a summer, 
Where darkness else would be. 


Like the leaves that fall around us, 
In autumn’s fading hours, 
Are the traitor’s smiles that darken 
When the clouds of sorrow lowers; 
And, through many such we’ve known, love, 
Too prone, alas! to range, 
We both can speak of one, love, 
Whom time could never change. 


We have lived and loved together, 
Through many changing years; 

We have shared each other's gladness, 
And wept each other’s tears. 


And let us hope the future, 
As the past has been, will be; 
I share with thee thy sorrows, 
And thou thy smiles with me. 


Domestic Summary. : 

The northern stage in passing over Culpepper’s 
bridge, between Halifax and Louisburg, North 
Carolina, on the 9th inst. was upset. Sev- 
eral of the passengers were seriously injured. 
One had his back broken, and cannot survive. 
The driver was in a dying state, and two or three 
of the horses were either killed or drowned. 

Mr. Reynolds, agent for the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, at Gettysburg, is soliciting donations to raise 
funds for the erection of a suitable edifice, estab- 
lishment of professorships, and for the purchase 
of a library and apparatus. We wish him every 
possible success, and sincerely hope that his ex- 
ertions may secure to the institution the necessary 
funds, to accomplish every object within its de- 
sires ; for we are among those who view the diffu- 
sion of learning among the people, as one of 
the surest means to perpetuate the blessings of 
our free institutions. 

The citizens of Winchester, Va., are petitioning 
the council of that city, for authority to extend 
the Winchester and Potomac rail road through 
the streets of that place. 

Notes of a less denomination than five dollars, 
are prohibited from ~ , circulated in the state of 
Alabama, after the ist of June, under a penalty 
of twenty dollars. 

A survey is now being made of the route of a 
rail road from Nashville to New Orleans. 

The current price of beef, mutton and veal, on 
the 9th inst. at Mobile, Alabama, was 26 cents 















Funds have been placed in the F 
bank, for the payment of the Ch and 
Ohio Canal scrip, with interest, which will be 
paid on demand. 

The collision between the state of Ohio and 
the territory of Michigan, 9 suspended for .the 
present, and until the action @ the Legislature of 
the former, which meets on the 8th of June to 
consider the matters. in dispute. We most fer- 
vently hope that wisdom and peace may influence 
its councils, and that justice may be satisfied with- 
out further violence. 

The town of New Ark, New Jersey, has-a:po- 
pulation of 18,000 persons; it geanufactures and 
exports annually $7,650,000 of various ar- 
ticles. 

A fire broke out in the woods about five: miles 
northeast of Bridgeton, N. J., a few days: since, 
and spread over a thousand acres of land, consum. 
ing every thing in its course. 

.The Mayor of Mobile has addressed a commu- 
nication to the city council of that place, calling 
their attention to the subject of facilitating the in- 
tercourse between North and South Alabama, by 
the means of arail road. He recommends that 
the city of Mobile be pledged to subscribe for one 
million of dollars of the stock. 

The cholera has again made its appearanee on 
the Mississippi. ‘Three cases were reported by 
the board of Health, of Natchez on the 24th ulti- 
mo. The New Orleans papéPof the 7th inst. re- 
port from 15 to 25 cases as having occurred thée_ 
previous day in that city. Jt is also at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The Kennebeck,(Me.) Journal, says that a vein 
of coal has been discovered in that town. If the bed 
should prove to be of any extent, it will be im- 
mensely valuable as fuel is both scarce and dear 
in that quarter. 

There have been destructive fires both at Bos- 
ton and New York, the one at the first named 
place is the most so ever known there. — The loss 
at each place is between fifty and sixty thousand 
dollars. 

The National Convention which met in this city 
on the 20th inst. closed its session on Friday, 22d 
inst., having previously nominated the Hon. Mar- 
tin Van Buren as 4 candidate for the presidency, 
and the Hon. Richard M. Johnson, for the vice 
presidency. 

Van Dieman’s land is said to contain $1,500 
souls—of this number 11,745 are convicts—no 
doubt a very, very shrewd population. 

There was a death at Milledgeville, Georgia, 
on the 2d instant, by Small Pox. , 
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PRODUCE MARKET: 


——————— eo 
. GH These Prices are carefully corrected every Mowpat. 





Ms PER. | FROM 
Beans, white field eeee eocoveeelbuphel.| 2 50 
Carri, on the hoo, sreeeee*| 100Ibs. 7 50 

“© Blaughtered,..°+--+-++++) 4 
Couw, W, vecesessceeyeeeseoerlLashel. 

Bite, -coesessescereerees | a“ 
Corron Virginia, eeteenerereerrere d. 
- "North Carolina,..-+++++++ — 

Upland, eeeereeererereeee “ 
Fearuens, PTeTT Ti eee pound. 
FLAKSRED, o--cccsceccocrersceseere bushel.| 
Froun—Best white t family,--| barrel. 

Do. do. Ker’gecsers| 6 
Do. do. perfine,....| 
Super Howard street,.....| 
_« “ wagon price, 
City Mills, extra,.-..-. woe 


Do. 
Susquehannah, .----++++++ 


Oy, eereeserrsrerereceees| 


R 
Grass pad ote panes 
Timoth is of the north) 
Ra aecdenconess 
Tall meadow Oat,....-++++- 
Herds, or red top,++++++++++| 1 00 
Hav, im bulky. +e veceecsssereseees| ton. 18 00 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..----.|/ pound. 6 
s ~ water rotted,.-..-|  * 

Hoes, on the hoof,.++++++eeeeeeees 1O0Ib. 
Slaughtored,......ee+006) 
Hors—first sort,..++++eeeeeeeeeees pound. 12 
BOCONG, cereceressescesecees| 6 10 
TefUse, «++eeees “ 8 
p Coccccccveccccccccccccccces |bushel.| 33 
Mousranpv Seep, Domestic, a * 5 OU 
OATS, eredsceccccceccerccnseseveee| ff 
Pzas, red e ©, ceececcecccescvecoes bushel. 
Blac CS Coe #6 

) PO reese) és 

Praéren Panis, in the stone,...-..| ton. 
Ground, «-++++++,, barrel. 
Patma Cuarsta Bean, bushel. 
RAGS, voccvcccccceccceess seeeeeees pound. 


83 
sales 
174 
184 
35 
1 374 
7 25 
6 75 
6 00 
6 00 
5 87 


—_— 


6 00 
A 624 
5 00 
2 50 
none 
2 00 











- 


6 00 





Rrz, eccevccevoccccccccccceceveces DUShEl. 
Susquehanneh, | 
Tosacco, crop, commion,.-+...++++/ 100 Ibs} 
“brown and red,.-..| “| 
fine red, .cccsceees Be. 
“*  wrappery, eultable) 
for SOGATS,++++++| 
ycilow and red,..-| “ 
yellow, .svecereees|  * 
fine yellow,..... «| 
Seconds, asin quality,..| “ 
- ground leaf, se S 

Virginia, ....- 
Rappahannock, ; « -- 
Kentucky, «.++++++e00es i 00 
Waeat, white, ..-+ereeee-- 
ed, coves eeese 
Waisxey, Ist pf. in bbls..-....+++-!g 


“in hhds...... 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 

‘ 


00 
00 














30 
88 


; WaAgON price,e+se- : 
Waeon Fretents, to Pittsburgh,.|!00 lbs} 1 
To Wheeling,.|- “ I — 
Woo1, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, .- «|; 
Full Merino, a | 
Three fourths Merino, 6 
One half ; 


~ 


204 


S WwW i 


> & mon 


@® 
> §9 29 
ww i Oe oO 


| 
Common & one fourth Meri.| fag 
Pulled,.+.++eeeeeees ececnece | | 





| 


—=or, 1 





BAKEWELL SHEEP. 
| eee have been made of the editor of this pa- 
per at what prices a moderate number of Bakewell 
sheep, of pure blood and approved forms can be procured 
for. Persons. having such to dispose of, will please ad- 
dress the editor by letter post paid, stating price, age and 
number, which they may be willing tosell. The sheep 
to be delivered in Baltimore. may 19 
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PER. | FROM. 

APPLES, +++eeesacececceeeeeeeeeers! barrel, 
Bacon, hams,new,+++++++++++++++* pound. 
Shoulders, wee Coeereeneee “ 
Middlin, 
Burrer, prin , im Ibs. & half Ibs.) + 
Oll, scccesececeese@erees “ 








geeeeeerreesorese “ 


CIDER, + +-esecccceeeecceseeceverss| barrel. 
Caves, three to six weeks old---+| each. 
Cows, new milch, --seceressersers| 
TY, ccescccceceverecssccces| fF 
Corn Meat, for family use,-----+- 
Cuor Rye, 
EGGS,.cccccccececccccccssovscccess dozen. 
Fisn, Shad, barrel. 
Herrings, salted, No. 1,. “ 
Mackerel, No. |, cove] 86 
Cod, salted,.c+cccessesesees cwt. 
LAMBS, alive, ..++sseceeseesesesees| each. 
Slaightered,.++++++++eee+s quart’r 
LARD, soceccccccceccssceseceoseses pound. 
COB ane c occeess eens peadewe bushel.) 
Pouttry, Fowls, «++++e++eeee+ee++| dozen. 
Ducks, eee eeeeeeeeeerere “ 
PoTATOES, Irish,+.seeeeeeeeeeesese|hushel. 
Sweet,..- socsrccecees| 
TURNIPS, cccccccccccccccccccscces|  * 
VEAL, fore quarters,++++++++++++++-\pound. 
Hind do. 6s 


— 


100]bs. 
“ 























BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, N o. 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 





U. 8. Bank, «cccccceeoeparl| 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do 
Other Branches,..+-+**++do 


VIRGINIA. 
Farmers Bank of Virginia,3a 
Bank of Virginia,........+«do 





5 flagerstown,.+ Pr 


9 Cumberland,.+++eseeeeee 98 


| 6 
seeeee{bushel.| 1 32] 1 33] 
1 


$8 | 


washed. uniwas' | pic Se : ‘ es 
ound.|62 to 73 26 toz8 | QIN E it was ascertained that this tree is dioecious (the 
nind.|62 26 toz8 | 

26 | b 
24 ; 2 : 
94 | young yet for their sex to be developed. Under these cir- 
=4 | eumstances we propose to furnish single trees (the sex 


26 


MARYLAND. 


|Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Banks in Baltimore,.++++par 


Petorsburg,.+++e+++++++++d0 
Norfolk,.+.seccsseet*see0dO 
*rederick, neboasnenell 
Westminster, «++++e+e+e+-d0 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do)’ 
Do. payable at Easton,---do iBank of the Valley,.... 
Salisbury, ++, euncertain||Branch at Romney,. ....d 
Do. Charlestown, ... 
Millington,..++sseeeeeeeeedo]| Do. Leesburg, 

DISTRICT. |Wheeling Banks, 
-Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 3a34 
Georgetown, Banks, 4. yaad Jersey Banks gen. lia2 
Alexandria, \New York City, 4a 

PENNSYLVANIA. _ ||New York State,... . 2403 
Philadelphia,...cesseeee-eha | Massachusetts, 
Chambersburg,.++++eee+es7@ Connecticut, ; 
Gettysburg sereeeeeeeeeeedO New Hampshire, . .. . 2a24 
Pittsburg, «-+eseees vee 14a2||Maine, 2a2h 
| York, .+-9a||Rhode Island,...... 2a2s 
| OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 14a2 \North Carolina, 





2a24 





Delaware [under $5]....3a4 South Carolina, ....- 2403 
| Do [over 5]... --fal \Georgia, 44a5 
| Michigan Banks, 5a\;New Orleans 








Canadian do....++. 
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BUFFALO BERRY TREE. 





male and female being distinct trees) we have hesi- 
| tated to send it when ordered, because our trees are too 


being unknown) on the following terms :—Trees less than 
| two feet in height at 50 cents each, and those above two 
| feet at 75 cents a piece. When their sex shall have been 
| aseertained we will furnish either male or female trees at 
| 41,25 each, and at $2 per pair. By this arrangement time 
may be gained by taking young trees this svring and put- 
ting them out, relying on the future for ‘mates for them, 
and nothing can be Jost in point of price of them. We 
have afew from 14 to 3 feet high, which we will put up 
to order on the terms above stated. 
SINCLAIR & MOORE. 
March 31, 1835. 


[May 26, 1885 


‘THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; 
OR, THE SPURT:NG ae COMPAN- 


§F Unrivattep Arrraction! €£$ 


4 DAY, the 2d of May, this widely-spread jour- 


nal ‘is embellished with several beautiful engravings, 
and its contents afford an abundant and spicy variaty, un- 
equalled by any other number which has been pub ished 
since its commencement. 
—The principal Engravings are— 

gy A perfect profile of the celebrated race-horse Touch- 
stone and his rider—the winner of the great St. 
Stakes at Doncaster, (Eng.) in 1834. This plate, colour- 
ed sells for five dollars at the print stores in Philadelphia. 

A View of the Procession which took place at Stratford 
upon Avon, (Eng.) a few years ago, in commemoration of 
the Anniversary of the Birth-day of the immortal bard, 
Shakspeare. « 

CONTENTS. 

er Extracts from Fanny Kemble’s Journal—just pub- 
lished. ' 

HF Official statement of the Races at Trenton, N. J. 

& A graphic description of the celebrated Foot Race 
on Long Island, for $1,300; which was won by Stannard 
on Friday week. 

$F Statement of a shooting match between the Phila- 
delphia and Harrisburg marksmen for $1000. 

& A record of the winnings of the celebrated English 
racer Touchstone. 

&¥& Shakespeare’s Festivals, ora New Comedy of Errors, 
an interesting drama, never before published in this coun- 


try- 

&¥*The Soldier’s Tear, a favourite ballad, set to music. 

& A coulmn or more of English Paragraphs from the 
Satirist, World of Fashion, and Bell’s Life in London. 

In addition to which, there is a diversified quantity of 
original and selected articles connected with the Drama 
and the Turf, and other subjects which will be found a- 
musing and instructive. 

The GentLemen’s Vane Mecvm is published on very 
white paper of extra imperial size, every Saturday, at 
three dollars per annum, payable invariably in advange. 

The above may be considered a fair criterion to jfige of 
the manner this highly popular paper is conducted. 

Address SMITH & ALEXANDER, 

Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
$9- Subscribers out of the city will have no difficulty 
in receiving this journal regularly, as particular attention 
is observed in mailing the papers for distant post-offices. 
OFFICE OF THE 
PH{LADELPHIA GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM. 

The Modern Acting Drama contains all the Plays and 
Farces published in the Gentleman’s Vade Mecum.— — 
There are many of our subscribers we know who are de- 
sirous of preserving them. Those. who wish to procure 
this work, and thereby secure the dramatic portion of the 
paper complete, will do well to forward their names‘at 
once, as there are but few copies of the Modern Acting 
Drama remaining on hand. he terms, &c. are explain- 
ed in the advertisement in thie day’s paper. 

A Premium.—Any person forwarding a 10 dollar note 
to the publishers (postage paid) will be entittled to 4 cop- 
ies of the Gentlemen’s Vade Mecum or the Modern Acting 
Drama, either all of one or part of each, as they may re- 
quest, and they will be forwarded according to their direc- 
tion for one year. In addition to which they will also be 
presented with a copy of the Novelist’s Magazine, con- 
taining the productions of several of the best writers of 
the present day. 


Aduress C. Alexander, Athenian Buildings, Franklin 
Place, Philadelphia. may 26 It 





RICE MEAL. 
ee sale a few kegs (containing 401bs) of nicely man- 
ufactured rice meal, a delicious and wholesome arti- 
cle. Apply to 


SINCLAIR & MOO 
May 19 on 


Light street. 





FOR SALE, 
BROOD MARE about 15 hands high, color black, ° 
. fine form and action. Apply at this office. , 
May 5th. 
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and Market streets. 





